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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The organized labor movement of this country 
has grown broader as well as taller. 

There is a tendency to discuss unions in terms 
of their total memberships and total funds, which 
show amazing progress in recent years 

But to me it is more significant to note the 
broadening scope of their activities and interests. 

For many years most unions spent their limited 
time and energy on organizing, collective bargain- 
ing, and settling grievances of members. 

Now nearly every union and most of their 
members are taking an active interest in polities 
and legislation, world and national affairs. 

Many of them are setting up welfare, education, 
and recreation services. 

Their leaders are participating actively in inter- 
national affairs, through consultation and through 
assignment of active and able workers to aid in 
the European Recovery Program and other govern- 
mental activities. 

The historians of the future, I believe, will take 
note of this decade’s trend toward bread social 
action among the legions of labor. 

They will mark the trend as a further step in ad- 
vancing the doctrine of brotherhood. The unions 
are moving not only to advance the welfare and 
living standards of the organized, because the unor- 
ganized and underpaid are lifted even more 
through better wages and working conditions, 
better labor legislation in State and Nation, and 
better protection against the privations of old age 
and disability. 
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MILITANCY AND PROGRESSIVENESS MARK AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


One in Every Four Workers Make up 15,500,000 Membership 


When 


grow? How 


What is the American labor movement? 
was it organized and how did it 
many unions and union members are there in the 
United States today? 
the wide variety of questions which the Depart- 
ment of Labor is asked daily by workers, em- 


ployers, public officials, students, and labor 
representatives from other countries. The De- 
partment attempts to answer these inquiries by 
deseribing in general and specific terms the history 
structure, and activities of American unions. 

From the time of the Philadelphia cordwainers 
shoemakers) who organized in the 1790’s to the 
present, the labor movement has been a typical 
“American product”’—vigorous, militant, and dedi- 
eated to the improvement of the wages and work- 
ing conditions of workers. It has weathered many 
depressions and has rebounded from numerous 
setbacks 

As it exists today, organized labor in the United 


States is made up of about 200 national and inter- 


These are but a sample of 


national unions. One hundred and five of these 
unions are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL). Thirty-nine, including two organ- 
izing committees, are affiliates of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO). The remaining 50 
to 60 unions are known as “‘independents’’; that 
is, they are not affiliated with a larger federated 
group such as the AFL or the ClO. Outstanding 
among these unaffiliated unions are the railroad 
brotherhoods, several organizations of telephone 
and Government workers, and also, at the present 
time, the miners and the machinists 

American labor unions early in 1948 claimed a 
million 
the highest on record. Of this total, the 
American Federation of Labor, which was founded 


new high in membership of more than 15! 


workers 


in 1881, reports more than 7 million dues-paying 
members. The CIO, formally established in 1938, 
says it has about 6 million members 

Since the low point of the depression of the early 
1930's, total trade-union membership has increased 
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CiO LEADERS 


Philip Murray, president, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, and president, United Steelworkers of America. 


Walter Reuther, president, 
United Auto Workers. 


J. S. Potofsky, Armalgo. 
mated Clothing Worker. 


Allan S. Haywood, vice 
president, CIO. 


James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer, CIO. 





fivefold. It is three times as large as the peak 
recorded in 1920 after World War I. Today roughly 
one out of every six persons 21 years of age or 


over belongs to a labor union. 


Many 100 Percent 

In relation to the Nation’s total labor force, 
about one out of every four workers is now a mem- 
ber of a labor organization. Many large industries 
are practically 100 percent organized. For example, 
almost all workers in both commercial and home- 
building construction, coal mining, garment mak- 
ing, basic steel, glass, and transportation (rail, 
bus, trucking, and ocean shipping) are covered by 
collective bargaining contracts. At the other end of 
the scale, comparatively few workers (in relation 
to the total employed) on farms, in offices, and 
among the various retail and wholesale trades are 
union members or are covered by labor-manage- 
ment contracts. 

Frequently “membership drives” or “organizing 
campaigns” are conducted to boost union strength 
in certain industries or areas. Notable among such 
recent efforts are the activities of both the AFL and 





CIO to enroll members in the South. In the spring 
of 1946, both 
organizing campaigns. By late 1947, AFL union 


federations launched southern 
reported a total membership increase of approx 
mately half a million. The CIO estimated its gain: 
at better than a quarter million new member 
These successes were won despite, in some 

stances, employer opposition and unfavorable pu! 


lic opinion. 


All Sizes 

Unions vary widely in size. A half dozen boas 
of over 500,000 members. A few have less tha 
1,000 members. According to a recent survey col 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statisties why 
included comprehensive studies of 197 nation 
and international unions 


16 had less than 5,000 members. 

50 had from 5,000 to 25,000 members 
29 had from 25,000 to 50,000 members 
35 had from 50,000 to 100,000 members 
31 had from 100,000 to 500,000 members 


men 
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6 had 500,000 or more members. sent 
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AFL LEADERS 


William Green, president, American Federation of 
Labor, and former United Mineworkers official. 


Matthew Woll, 2d vice 
president, AFL. 


George Harrison, presi- 
dent, Railway Clerks. 


George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer, AFL. 





The survey showed similar variations in the 


number of local branches or chapters chartered 
by national unions. Out of the same 197 unions— 


38 had less than 25 locals. 

55 had from 25 to 100 locals. 

67 had from 100 to 500 loeals. 
2? had from 500 to 1,000 locals. 
9 had from 1,000 to 2,000 locals. 
6 had 2,000 or more locals. 


Altogether, it is estimated that there are be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 locals in the United 
States and Canada. 

Most of the 197 national unions publish an 
ficial journal or paper. In the case of 120 unions, 
such a publication is issued monthly. A dozen or 
%0 unions publish a weekly paper, and about the 
same number get out two issues each month. 

These papers, together with official circulars, 
memoranda, and other published materials, keep 
the membership informed on all matters of union 
policy and activities between conventions. The 
inion convention, composed of delegates repre- 
various local 


senting the membership in the 
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branches or chapters, is the highest policy-making 


body of a labor organization. For 57 unions, these 
Seventy-three 


conventions come once a year. 
unions meet every 2 years, 13 convene at 3-year 
intervals, and 22 every 4 years. A dozen or so 
unions assemble at 5-year intervals, and a smaller 
number conduct a referendum to determine when 
they will schedule a convention. 


Annual Conventions 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations hold annual 
conventions. These meetings, attended by hun- 
dreds of delegates, formulate the broad policies 
which determine the course the American labor 
movement will take on such vital problems as 
labor legislation, inflation, housing, civil rights, 
and relations with labor groups in other countries 
This year, the AFL will hold its convention—its 
sixty-seventh—at Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning 
November 15. The ClO will round out its first 
decade by meeting in its Tenth Constitutional 
Convention at Portland, Oreg., beginning Novem- 


ber 22. 









































New Assistant Secretary 
Grew Up in Printing Trade 


Ralph Wright, of New York City, newly ap- 
pointed as Assistant Secretary of Labor by Presi- 
dent Truman, has been a working printer and a 
trade-union official most of his life. 

Wright was born April 26, 1903, in Concord, 
N. C. His father, Charles W. Wright, was a 
millwright in a cotton mill. After his father’s 
death he went through high school in a Baptist 
school at Thomasville, N. C., and worked in the 
school printing plant for 3 years. 

Wright left school at the age of 17 and after a 
month in a cotton mill he became an apprentice 


printer on a Rocky Mount, N. C., newspaper. 





Ralph Wright, named by President Truman as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, succeeds John T. Kmetz, who 
recently resigned. 


He acquired proficiency on a linotype machine 
and during the next few years held many jobs as 
a printer all over the country. 

Wright joined the International Typographical 
Union (AFL) in 1920 at the age of 17 and in 1921 
moved to New York. 
for the next 15 years, working on nearly every 


He was a linotype operator 





newspaper in the city, including the 7 mes, 4 
News, the Mail, the Globe, the Morning 
the Journal, and the World-Telegram 
holds a job priority on the New York 7) mes. 

In 1936 Wright was appointed busin 
sentative of New York Typographical | 
6, a local which now has approximately 10,0) 


le qra) 


He st 


Ss rep 


lon N 


members and includes all organized printers 


New York City. He served as business rep; 
sentative from 1936 to 1939, and again from 194 
to 1944. 

During World War II, Wright represen ied laly 
on the regional War Labor Board and the region 
War Manpower Commission for New York City 
For the last few years he has been secretary of t! 


Allied Printing Trades Council of Greater \; 
York, an 
unions including the Typographical Union 

In 1925 Wright married Maretta Bodine. H 
belongs to the Elks and Masonic lodges. He an 
Mrs. Wright are residents of Brooklyn. 


organization of the various printing 


D. J. Saposs Joins 
ECA Staff in Paris 


David J. Saposs has resigned as special assistal 
to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of Labor, t 
become special adviser on trade-union relations t 
Boris Shishkin, chief of the labor and manpow 
branch of the ECA Paris office. His new appoint 
ment was announced by Economic Cooperati 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman. 

In BLS Saposs was an adviser on industrial rel 
tions and labor-movement developments. He als 
served as consultant to the office of foreign laly 
conditions. As special assistant to Shishkin 
Paris, Saposs will be responsible for keeping t! 
chief and his staff informed on the political aspect: 
of the European trade-union movement, and ¥ 
prepare reports on the political impact of the Eun 
pean Recovery Program. 

In 1945 and 1946 Saposs was chief of the reports 
and statistics office of OMGUS in Berlin. Fro 
1943 to 1945 he was chief economic adviser in t! 
Office of Labor Production of the War Producti 
Board. 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Twentieth Ce 
tury Fund, Brookwood College, and Colum! 
University. He is the author of numerous boo 
and articles dealing with economics. 


Previous connections were with the \® 
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ACTS IN FOUR STATES PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Limited Laws in Two Others Based on Voluntary Compliance 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York have passed laws designed to eliminate 
liscriminatory employment practices with regard 
to race, creed, color, or ancestry. 
Laws against discrimination also have been en- 
acted in Indiana and Wisconsin, providing for 
voluntary compliance. 

The four States where the new laws specifically 
outlaw listed discriminatory practices of employ- 
ers, unions, and employment agencies also author- 
ize an administrative agency to hold hearings and 
ssue cease-and-desist orders to persons engaging 
in unlawful practices. 

Comprehensive laws to prohibit discrimination 
n employment were passed in New Jersey and 
New York in 1945. The New York law grew out 
f experience with a wartime act. This was fol- 
lowed by the passage of a similar statute in 
Massachusetts in 1946 and m Connecticut in 1947. 
All four of these measures place emphasis on 
ducation and conciliation as a means of remedy- 
ng discriminatory practices. 

Regulatory Acts 

The Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York laws are similar in coverage, types 
of discrimination prohibited, and methods of 
ummistration. A special agency has been estab- 
lished in each State to administer the act. Except 
un New Jersey, where the administrative agency is 
a division of the department of education, inde- 
pendent commissions have been created. The 
Division against Discrimination in the New Jersey 
Department of Education is composed of the com- 
missioner of education and an advisory council of 
seven members. The functions of the council are 
mainly to eliminate discrimination through con- 
ciliation, cooperation, and educational activities. 
The administrative agencies in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and New York are authorized to 
create advisory boards and conciliation councils to 
study the problems of discrimination and to recom- 
mend policies and educational programs. The 
Connecticut act authorizes the utilization of pri- 
vate groups and organizations for these purposes. 

The unlawful labor practices specified in the 
various acts are quite similar. Employers are for- 
bidden to discharge or discriminate against any 
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sion to publicize its findings in complaint cases. 





person in compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. Labor organiza- 
tions are prohibited from excluding or expelling 
from membership or from discriminating against 
any of their members for these reasons. 

Employers, labor organizations, and employ- 
ment agencies are also prohibited from discriminat- 
ing against any person for opposing practices for- 
bidden by the act or for filing a complaint or 
testifying under the act. 
Complaints Investigated 

Complaints of unlawful employment practices 
are received and investigated by the State ad- 
ministrative agency, and if it determines that the 
complaint may be justified, it endeavors to elimi- 
nate the unlawful practice by confidential confer- 
ences and conciliation. If the practice cannot be 
eliminated in this manner, the agency may hold 
hearings, issue cease-and-desist orders, and require 
the person complained of to take affirmative ac- 
tion to eliminate the practice. Review and en- 
forcement of the agency’s orders by the courts 
are provided under all of the acts. 

The Connecticut law covers employers with 
five or more employees; the other three acts apply 
to employers having six or more employees. The 


only exemption in the Connecticut act is a pro- 


vision that the law shall not apply to domestic 


employment. The other acts also exclude various 
educational, social, and nonprofit organizations 
from coverage. 


The laws of Indiana and Wisconsin stress volun- 


tary compliance with the purpose of the legislation 
and elimination of discriminatory practices and 
their causes by educational measures. In Indiana 
the labor commissioner and in Wisconsin the indus- 
trial commission are directed to study discrimina- 
tion with regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, and to publish reports, formu- 
late programs, and make recommendations to the 
legislatures for its elimination. These agencies are 
also authorized to investigate complaints of dis- 
criminatory practices and to hold hearings and 
make recommendations to the parties involved. 
The Wisconsin law permits the industrial commis- 













































Japan Inaugurates 
Labor Education Week 


Japan is the first country in the world to initi- 
ate a special Labor Education Week, according to 
Chester W. Hepler, chief of the Labor Division 
In an article 
appearing in the Nippon Times, Hepler said that 
“it will firmly establish the concept of workers’ 


of the occupational forces there. 


education and development of union democracy 
through self-education of workers.”’ 

Labor Education Week was celebrated last 
month in Japan along with “Hire the Handicapped 
Week.” Special events in Tokyo included a sports 
meeting of trade-unions, a musical festival by 
trade-union bands and orchestras in a university 
auditorium. 

Hire the Handicapped Week was timed to coin- 
cide with Helen Keller’s visit on September 6, 
along with the American Labor Day celebration. 
The present Labor Ministry is the first such 
developed in 
machinery for administration of labor affairs. 


Japan and provides integrated 


Labor Laws Enacted 


During the past year, Japan has passed 8 of the 
10 basic labor laws, thereby providing a system 
meeting international labor standards. Among 
these were the employment-security law and the 
labor-standards law. 

Employment of the physically handicapped has 
been aided by the Japanese employment-security 
law, which provides for vocational training and 
placement assistance. 

The Labor Division announced in Tokyo that 
since enforcement of the labor-standards law there 
has been improvement of working conditions. 

Thousands of posters, pamphlets, and other 
printed material on provisions of the new labor 
laws have been distributed, and lectures have been 
given to educate workers and employers. 

Labor Ministry information material has in- 
cluded monthly and weekly periodicals, news- 
papers, books, a weekly radio hour, two monthly 
film strips, establishment of an information unit, 
ten 1-week summer schools, and permanent labor 
schools in more than 30 Japanese prefectures 
(provinces). 

“The Labor Ministry is to be congratulated for 
this program, which I understand is to be carried 
forward in every prefecture,”’ Hepler said. 








Council of Negro Women 
Praises President Truman 


Unanimous adoption of resolutions con mending 
President Truman for his support of full ¢ vil righ: 
for all citizens and an urgent plea to tlhe Unit 
Nations to prevent African colonies aril peop) 
from being placed under Italian sovereigity hig). 
lighted the thirteenth annual conference of ¢} 
National Council of Negro Women, held in Was). 


ington in late October. More than 600 member 
of the council, representing 850,000 Negro womer 
in all parts of the country, registered for the con. 


ference. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, in an ad. 
nd mor 
the American people recognize the necessity 


dress of welcome, declared that ‘‘more 


bringing our civil rights practices in line with our 
civil rights principles.” 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder-president 
of the 
adopted by the council as follows: 

Civil Rights 
to work for: The abolition of lynching, replace- 
ment of mob rule with equal protection of al 
citizens under law and order, abolition of segregs- 


council, summarized recommendations 


The council pledged itself any 


tion and discrimination in the armed forces, a 
the writing of the principle of fair practice in en- 
ployment into a national law with adequate sane- 
tions. 


Employment—Endorsed enactment of a labor 
extension service law for the training of wage ai 
salary workers at State universities and reaffirm 
its support of erganized labor and legislation de- 
signed to improve the welfare of labor. 


Housing—Membership will work for enactmet 
by the 81st Congress of the public and rural hous 
ing provisions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bi 
and for elimination of racially discriminatory pra 
tices by real-estate operators, builders, and mort 
gage-lending institutions. 

Health 
and voluntary agencies at community, State, a 
national levels for the development of adequat 
health services for all citizens. 


Will work in cooperation with publ 


Education—The council will call upon the $!s 
Congress to pass legislation providing Federal 4 
to education, prohibiting discrimination and se 


regation in the educational system. 
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IT’S NOT SO THAT WIVES SPEND MORE FOR CLOTHES THAN HUSBANDS DO 


Statistical Research Nails Canard of the Not-So-Gay Nineties 


That wives spend more on clothes than their 
husbands 

Of late 
buttress arguments for additions to their ward- 
robes with cost-of-living studies showing that the 


a credence seldom challenged—by men. 
however, wives have been known to 


largest clothing costs are for husbands, not wives. 
Such studies deal with realities, a popular subject 
with the sterner sex, and “according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,’ is a phrase not to be taken 
lightly. 

‘Now in the not-so-gay nineties it wasn’t con- 
sidered cricket for grandma to wave statistics in 
orandpa’s face. If she had, her brief against the 
“women are extravagant” fallacy would have run 
something like this: 

“According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I 
spend about $40 a year, but you spend at least $3 
more than that. I could buy that adorable sailor 
hat for $1.25, a lace veil for 5 cents, 3 pairs of 
black merino stockings for $1, 10 yards of material 
fora new dress, at 6 cents a yard—and you would 
still be ahead by more than $1.” 

Grandma’s figure was padded, but generally not 
her budget. Other items in her wardrobe included: 


35 yards cotton cloth at 8 cents- $2. 68 


3 pairs black cotton stockings-_--- — - 1. 00 
3 jersey undervests pananese .75 
3 sets winter flannels, to last 2 years, 

1 year’s wear____-_-- : 1. 00 
Summer shoes 1. 25 
Winter boots _ ‘ ; 3. 50 
Slippers at $1, 1 year’s wear___- . 50 
Flannel skirt, 4 yards flannel at 20 

cents a yard_____._-._-.-- - . 80 
“Mother Hubbard” wrapper, 10 yards 

at 6 cents_-__-~- . . 60 
2 pairs rubbers at 40 cents each : . 80 
Sateen dress, 1 year’s wear - - 1. 25 
Belt - case . 50 
Mohair dress, 10 yards at 30 cents 3. 00 
Silk gloves________- — : . 39 
Tea gown material, 10 yards at 8 cents . 80 
9 yards tricot at 59 cents a yard 5. 31 
Plush cape. _ - -- rr 5. 00 
Material for bonnet : . 9 
Gloves_____- ’ 1. 00 
Neckwear - ia . 50 








Since all this did not dispose of grandma’s 
statistical allowance of $40, there remained funds 
for a few luxuries, such as a barrel muff, so smart 
and withal so secure when worn with its satin 
“‘suspender”’ looped around the neck. Or a bonnet 
pin—Cluster, Fleur-de-lis, or Clover 
emerald and four whole pearls, at $4.75. 


with one 





Clothing prices are higher these days. But 
then, to make just one comparison, a snug little 
house cannot now be purchased for $500. 

In June 1947, when clothing and other goods 
and services were priced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for its report on the average city work- 
er’s family, it was found that the wife’s clothing 
cost ranged from $111 yearly if she lived in 
Savannah up to $139 if she lived in Minneapolis. 
The husband’s expenditure for clothing ranged 
from $128 in Portland, Maine, to $159 in New 
York City. 

Average purchases for the wife, BLS discovered, 
include a heavy wool coat every 4 years, four 
dresses and three pairs of shoes each year; for the 
husband, one heavy wool suit every 2 years, one 
light wool suit every 3 years, five shirts and two 
pairs of shoes each year. 

These data indicate that the average city- 
worker husband owes the average wife from $17 
to $20. While clothing costs may have changed, 
feminine psychology has not. It is clear that such 
an imbalance will eventually be corrected, if it 
takes a Statistics-of-the-Month Club to do it 














NATION’S FLOOR UNDER WAGES, CEILING OVER HOURS, 10 YEARS OLp 
Fair Labor Standards Act a Boon to Employees, Ethical Employe;; 





















The Fair Labor Standards Act, which became minimum wage and premium overtime pay af 
10 years of age on October 24, has carried out the 40 hours in the week are higher than the -‘ andap: 
intent of its sponsors—to create a floor under in effect in the early years of the law’s operatio, 
wages and a ceiling over hours that are without For the first year, a minimum hourly wage of 2 
the payment of overtime. cents was provided, with overtime of not less th; 

When the law was enacted in 1938, there were one and one-half times the employee's revular rai 
about 8 million men and women unemployed, and of pay for all hours after 44 in the workweek, F 
those who were employed frequently worked for — the next 6 years, the statutory minimum wage was 
long hours at low wages and lived in fear of wage 30 cents an hour, with the overtime pay provisions 
cuts by employers who desperately sought ways to becoming effective after the forty-second how 
enable their businesses to survive. the workweek for the second year, and after ¢| 

By putting floor under wages, requirmg over- fortieth hour thereafter. 


time pay for excessive hours in the workweek, and oe 
: 40-Cent Minimum 


regulating the employment of children, the wage 























and hour law benefited both workers and fair- Although the statutory minimum of 40 cents 
minded employers. For employees, the law not hour was to become automatically effective | 
only assured basic minimum standards but helped = October 24, 1945, provision was also mace for 
spread employment through the operation of its creasing the minimum wage up to 40 cents prior! 
overtime provisions. The great majority of em- that date, on an industry basis, as rapidly 
ployers also profited from the elimination of unfair possible without substantially curtailing employ 
competition based on detrimental labor conditions. ment. By means of wage orders issued by t] 
During the past decade, the wage and hour law Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Pub! 
has come to be regarded as the special bulwark of | Contracts Divisions, on industry-committce recor 
the low-paid, unorganized worker, although its mendations, the 40-cent rate was attained for: 
minimum wage and overtime provisions apply to industries in the continental United States 
all employees engaged in interstate commerce or July 1944. 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce, Restitution of 112 million dollars in back wage 
including occupations necessary to such produc- owed employees, agreed to or ordered to be pa 
tion, unless they are specifically exempt, as in to some 3 million employees by more than 150,0) 
some phases of agriculture. employers, does not tell the entire story. Thes 






The present requiremenis of a 40-cents-an-hour figures do not show the back pay which workers 
| pay 















Left to right: Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division from 1938 to 1940; Major Gener 
Philip B. Fleming from 1940 to 1942; L. Metcalfe Walling, who became Administrator of the combined Wast 
and Hour and Public Contract Divisions in 1942; Wm. R. McComb, who succeeded Walling in 1945. 
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have be awarded as a result of employee suits, 


or the very much larger amount they have gained 
because the voluntary compliance with the 
jaw’s requirements on the part of most employers. 
In the 


only thre 


0 vears of its existence, there have been 
minor amendments to the wage and hour 


ddition to the Portal-to-Portal Act of 


law, 1m 
1947. Tl Portal Act includes provisions limiting 
employer liability in certain situations and pro- 


vides a 2-vear statute of limitations on employee 
suits, but does not change the basic standards of 
the wage and hour jaw. 

However, it has been apparent for some time 
that there 
law to make it a better instrument for furthering 


is a need for additional revisions of the 


ts objec tives of correcting and eliminating labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living necessary for the 
general well-being of workers. 


Under present economic conditions, the most 





obvious deficiency in the law is the 40-cent mini- 
mum wage. The Administrator, who is charged 
with the duty of making recommendations to 
Congress, has urged that the minimum wage be 
raised to 75 cents an hour, with provisions for 
higher rates for industries to be set by industry- 
committee procedure. 

The Administrator also recommends that many 
of the complete and partial exemptions from the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions be revised 
afford 


while still providing any overtime tolerances which 


in order to workers needed protection, 
10 years’ experience has shown may be desirable 
He also favors inclusion in the wage and hour law 
of a definition of the “regular rate” of pay, which 
In order to 


the child labor 


provisions, the Administrator urges the extension 


is the basis for overtime computation 
climinate certain weaknesses in 
of child labor coverage and the direct prohibition 
of oppressi\ Cc child labor. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES INCREASED FOR TEXTILES, HATS AND CAPS 


On the basis of evidence submitted at recent 
public hearings, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin has amended two determinations 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
increasing the minimum wage for the textile in- 


wage 


dustry and the cap and cloth-hat branch of the 
men’s hat and cap industry. 

The textile-industry 
minimum wage to 87 cents an hour from the 40- 


amendment raises the 


cent rate established May 5, 1942, and provides 
for a subminimum rate of 80 cents an hour for 
learners in certain occupations during the first 
6 weeks of their employment. 

The hat-and-cap amendment increases the 67}:- 
minimum that has 
effect since July 28, 1937, to 85 cents, raises the 


cents-an-hour wage been in 
minimum rate for auxiliary workers from 40 to 
65 cents, and establishes a 67's-cent rate for learn- 
ers in nonauxiliary occupations for a period of 6 
weeks. 

Both amendments, recommended by Wm. R. 
MeComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Publie Contracts Divisions, become effective 
November 16. The Publie Contracts Act applies to 
suppliers on Government contracts for more than 
$10,000 

At a public hearing in Washington July 8, the 
Textile Workers Union of America presented un- 
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three-fourths 
of the textile employees in the South work in mills 


contradicted evidence that at least 
paving minimum rates of 87 cents an hour or 
higher; and that a very large proportion of the 
industry in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States are paying minimum rates of at least 87 
cents an hour. 

In his finding, Secretary Tobin held that the 
wage data presented “provide adequate support 
for a finding that the prevailing minimum wage in 
the industry is 87 cents an hour.”’ 


Public Hearing 
A public hearing in Washington on June 15 for 
the cap and cloth-hat branch of the men’s hat and 
cap industry was attended by representatives of 
the employers and the United Hatters, Cap & 
Millinery Workers International Union. Employer 
representatives who testified offered no opposition 
to the establishment of the 85- and 65-cent rates 
for experienced workers. All parties agreed that 
practically all experienced workers in the industry 
are now receiving at least these rates. 
Records of the Divisions show that from January 
1947 to April 1948 more than 255 million dollars’ 
worth of contracts were awarded to establishments 
in the textile industry and more than 2 million 
dollars in the men’s hat and cap industry. 












OCCUPATION ENDS PEONAGE SYSTEM IN JAPANESE TEXTILE MILLS 
Girl Workers Now Get More Schooling, After-Hours Freedom 


Before the war, Japanese employers and re- 
cruiting agents bound workers to their jobs by 
various devices not compatible with the free- 
doms essential to democracy. Outstanding exam- 
ples of such practices were found in the textile 
industry, where labor was kept in a state of servi- 
tude characteristic of the old feudal system. By 
far the greater portion of this labor force was made 
up of young girls 11 to 20 years old who lived in 
dormitories within the factory grounds surrounded 
by high walls. They were rarely permitted outside 
these walls and then only when accompanied by a 
factory official. Every aspect of their lives was 
controlled by the factory management in a manner 
carefully planned to keep the girls docile and to 
shield them from ideas which might lead them to 
seek more advantageous employment elsewhere 
or to insist upon better wages, working conditions, 
and greater personal freedom. 


Indentured Daughters 


According to the old system, factories paid 
independent recruiting agents to hire the required 
number of girls by capitalizing on the periodic 
financial distress of farmers. A farmer was loaned 
money to pay off some of his debts on the condi- 
tion that he send his daughters to work in the 
textile factory until the debt was repaid. The farm- 
ers signed a contract with the agent for the services 
of the girl for a year. The girls earned so little at 
this work and the farmers were so continually in 
need of borrowing money that the textile factory 
usually managed to keep the father in debt for 
several years, thus forcing him to renew the con- 
tract until his daughter reached a marriageable 
age of about 20 to 23 years. 

Since the end of hostilities, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, under the guidance of the occupation 
officials, has enacted two laws to protect workers 
against these pressures. The labor-standards law 
included three measures to remove the abuses of 
this system. First, no two people are allowed to 
sign a contract for a third person, making it 
impossible for a parent to contract for the services 
of his children. Second, employers are prohibited 
from advancing money to employees, so that 
families no longer have any legal obligations to a 


10 


factory or agevt. Third, the age at which cirls may 
accept full-time work in industry is raised to 1; 
(or 14 if 9 years of compulsory schoo! 
completed earlier), at which time the gir 
be in a better position to look after their ow 


if Were 
should 


interests. 

The labor-standards law also limited the tots 
number of hours to be worked, prohibited nigh 
work for women, established minimum standards 
for space and sanitation and gave the gir!s living 
in dormitories the right of self-government and 
the right to leave factory premises at will 

Further curative action was provided in the em. 
ployment-security law, which gave the Labor 
Ministry the power of controlling the recruiting 
activities of agents by requiring that a!l agents } 
licensed by the Labor Ministry, and that all 
agents be regular employees of the companies for 
which they work. Prefectural and local employ- 
ment security offices were given the responsibility 
of supervising the work of these agents. 

After gaining control over the activities of re. 
cruiting agents, the Ministry of Labor was able to 
enforce a policy set forth in the employment s- 





Jacquard textile loom in operation at Toyo Cotton 
Spinning Co. (Ltd.), at Tomida, Japan. 
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Silk culture is still an important industry in Japan. 
The first step is to soak the silk in water for 8 hours. 


curity law requiring that factories recruit as much 
local labor as possible and that after local labor is 
exhausted, recruitment be conducted in adjacent 
areas before recruitment in areas distant from the 
work place is permitted. This was necessary since 
textile factories had previously concentrated their 
recruiting efforts in prefectures far distant from the 
factory to make it more difficult for the girls to get 
home. 

Now that basic legislation and policies necessary 
to clean up the recruiting practices of the textile in- 
dustry have been adopted, there remains a prob- 
lem of enforcement. This task is especially difficult 
in Japan because the girls are brought up to accept 
without question the guidance of their elders. Thus 
it is still very simple for parents to send their 
daughters to a textile factory whether or not they 
want to go. Once at the factory they tend to accept 
docilely the controls over them. Efforts are being 
made to acquaint these girls with the rights and 
protections offered under the new legislation and 
to encourage the girls to take advantage of them. 

While enforcement machinery is gradually shift- 
ng into gear, certain less direct but equally impor- 
tant social forces are pushing in the same direction. 
Agrarian reforms have lessened the financial bur- 
dens on the farmers, while food shortages have in- 
reased the prices of food to the point where 
farmers aie relatively secure financially and have 
ho need to encourage their daughters to leave home 
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Girl employee at Toyo Rayon Co. (Ltd.), Otsu, Japan, 
joins end of a rayon cake before reeling it into skeins. 


to work for low wages. The educational level of the 
girls has been increased by an extension of com- 
pulsory schooling from six to nine grades. 


Wider Choice 


With this added education, the girls may qualify 
for several kinds of employment and, therefore, 
have more choice in the types of employment 
which they accept. To facilitate a wise choice of 
occupations, the schools and the public employ- 
ment offices have started a vocational counseling 
program. The trade-union movement has pene- 
trated the textile industry and the larger factories 
are now almost completely unionized. 

Although the unions are still largely company- 
dominated, they do constitute a tool with which 
textile workers can protect their legal rights and 
strive for better wages and working conditions 
As a result of all these forces, some textile factories 
are improving their wages and working conditions 
beyond the minimum requirements of the law. 

The Japanese textile industry, in a generation, 
put to good use the technical improvements which 
it had taken other countries centuries to develop 
It now remains to be seen if similar progress will be 
made in this industry’s use of labor. Under the 
guidance of Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers and the Military Government teams, a 
good start has been made. The follow-through 
must come from the Japanese. 

















Nine Labor Men Named 
By ECA Administrator Hoffman 


Nine labor men, including three newsmen and 
six advisers to the chiefs of missions in eight 
participating countries in Europe, have been ap- 
pointed by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator. 

Pointing out that all of the men selected are ex- 
perienced labor leaders, Hoffman said: ‘‘ These men 
have been chosen because of their demonstrations 
of skill in handling manpower and _ production 
problems in the past. The important part that 
labor has to play in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram demands that constant labor advice and 
information be made available not only to the 
chiefs of the country missions, but to ECA head- 
quarters in Washington and Paris.” 

Three newsmen have left for Europe to work 
with Harry Martin, Newspaper Guild president, 
who heads up labor information in the Paris 
Office of ECA. 

John N. Hutchison will go to Paris as assistant 
to Martin. James H. Toughill will be stationed 
in Rome, where he will handle labor information 
Richard N. Kelly will 
handle labor information for France. 

Lee R. Smith, vice president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen, will go to Holland. Smith, 


for Italy and Trieste. 


who is 61, has served in his union position since 
1924, with the exception of the early war years 
1941 to 1944, when he was on loan to the Office of 
Management and later the War 
Production Board as labor adviser. 


Production 


The ECA mission for Belgium and Luxembourg 
will have as a labor adviser Albert L. Wegener. 
He has been assistant to the president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL 


England and France as a consultant for the War 


since 1941. During the war he went to 


Department. 


Norway and Denmark 

Joha Gross, former president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, will be the labor advis- 
er for Norway and Denmark. He has recently been 
regional director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. He is 55 and is a member of the 
American Federation of Government Employees. 

Victor J. Sjaholm, of Great Falls, Mont., will 
go to Sweden, where he was born. He has held 
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New labor advisers to ECA. Above: Lee R. Smith 
for Holland, Albert L. Wegener, for Belgium and 


Luxembourg. Below: Victor J. Sjiaholm, Sweden, and 
John E. Gross, Norway and Denmark. 


most of the elective offices in the Order of Railw: 

Conductors and is now a vice president. He has 
had 39 years’ experience in railway train servi 

He is 59 years old. 

Alan Strachan, of the United Automob 
Workers (CIO), has been labor adviser to the ECA 
mission in Greece since the early part of this yea 

In France the ECA mission will have as lab: 
adviser Michael S. Harris, distriet director 
the United Steel Workers since 1937, with tl 
exception of 2 years of Army service. During thes 
years he saw service in the Philippines and Japa 
He has served as a member of the Regional \\ 
Labor Board, the Regional W ar Manpowe! Col 
mission, the Advisory Committee to OPA, and t! 
Labor-Management Assembly of the United State 
Conciliation Service. He is 32 years old, 

Upon announcement of the appomtment 
Clinton Golden and Bert Jewell, top labor advisers 
to Administrator Tloffman stated: “This is t 
real begining of the cooperation between 
labor movement here and the non-Communs 
labor movement in Europe.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK POOR FOR BEGINNERS IN PERSONNEL WORK 
Keen Competition, Promotions from Within Limit New Openings 


Employment prospects for newcomers are not 
expected to be good in personnel work in the near 
future. There is now keen competition for entry 
jobs, and it Is likely to continue for several years, 
though the total number of personnel workers 
employed will probably tend to increase slowly 
over the long run. 

These conclusions are based on a study of the 
employment outlook in personnel work made by 
the Occupational Outlook Service of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The study was prepared for 
use in vocational guidance of veterans, high-school 
and college students, and others interested in 
choosing a field of work. It was financed, in part, 
by the Veterans Administration. The complete 
report will be published in the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, which will be completed some- 
time after the first of the vear. Availability of 
the handbook will be announced at that time. 

Personnel workers have varied responsibilities. 
They maintain personnel records, and assist in 
recruiting, training, and disciplining emplovees. 
They often handle wage setting, welfare services, 
and compliance with State and Federal labor laws. 
Labor relations is becoming one of the most im- 
portant parts of their work. In a small company, 
one man may handle all this work; in the largest 
ones, the personnel manager is a_ top-ranking 
executive who advises in setting of personnel 
policies and has under him hundreds of personnel- 
department employees. 

30,000 Professionals 

Professional personnel workers total no more 
than 30,000, according to one rough estimate 
Directors or managers make up only a small pro- 
portion of this total. Personnel workers are em- 
ployed in all industries; about 5,000 work for 
Federal, State, and local governments; some are 
emploved by schools and colleges. Men with long 
and varied experience may work independently as 
private consultants or labor-relations experts 
About three out of every four people in. the 
profession are men. Very few women have top 
Managerial positions, but many are in technical 
personnel jobs such as classification and placement, 
in interviewing and counseling, and in personnel 
research particularly in Government and indus- 
tries with large numbers of women workers 
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Requirements for positions usually include a 
bachelor’s degree, with courses in personnel and 
public administration, psychology, statistics, busi- 
hess management, economics, sor iology, and 
political science. Graduate study is becoming 


increasingly useful. 


Experience Important 

Work experience is very important, particularly 
for positions in private industry, which are usually 
filled from within. Many personnel managers 
believe that the best place to start out is ina pro- 
duction job. Other good places are subprofessional 
jobs in time study, job analysis, or wage setting 
or, in the case of women, clerical work in the 
personnel department. Psychological] testing is 
one of the few branches of industrial personnel 
work which can be entered directly from college; 
it usually requires a graduate degree 


Transit Now Under 
NLRB Jurisdiction 


Further marking off the broad outlines of its 
jurisdiction under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, the National Labor Relations Board has 
recently taken jurisdiction over two city transit 
lines and refused jurisdiction of a general office 
building. 

Both of the transit lines are the only ones in 
their respective cities, and both serve a number 
of industrial and business plants heavily engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

In declining jurisdiction over maintenance em- 
plovees of the office building, the Board held that 
operation of the building is “essentially local in 
character” in spite of the fact that a number of 
the tenants are clearly engaged in interstate com- 
merece. The Board found that the tenants’ activ- 
ities in the building are predominantly clerical 
and play a relatively unimportant part in thei: 
interstate commerce operations. The services 
rendered by the maintenance employees are “still 
more remote,” it added. It pointed out that a 
stoppage of work by the building service employ- 
ees would be unlikely to “have more than a 
negligible effect’ upon commerce. 
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Officials of American labor organizations assist Department of Labor officials in formulating international labor policy 
Meeting with Secretary Tobin are (I to r): Thomas J. Harkins, assistant grand chief engineer, BLE; David Dubinsky 
president, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL); George Meany, secretary-treasurer, AFL; Matthew Wi 


vice president, AFL; Irving Brown, European representative, AFL; Philip Kaiser, Director of the Labor Department's 
Office of International Labor Affairs; Secretary Tobin; Anton Papich, stenographer; Arthur E. Lyon, executive sccretary- 
treasurer, Railway Labor Executives’ Assoe.; Michael Ross, director, department of international affairs, C10; En 
Rieve, president, Textile Workers of America (CIO); and Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Under Secretary of Labor 


AMERICAN LABOR ATTACHES BRING NEW LOOK TO U.S. DIPLOMACY 
They Interpret Aspirations of United States Movement, Keep Us Informed 


The economic, social, and political activities of 
workers the world over constitute an essential part 
of the life of the modern community, and labor 
exerts a strong and direct influence on the eco- 
nomic, social, and political policies of many coun- 
tries. Today there is a labor government in Great 
Britain. In France and Italy there have been recur- 
rent series of strikes which have been branded as 
political actions designed to overthrow the French 
and Italian Governments. The role which Com- 
munist manipulation of trade-unions played in the 
overthrow of Czechoslovakia cannot be exagger- 
ated. The attitudes of organized labor abroad 
toward their own economic, social, and political 
institutions, as well as toward the United States 
and its international interests and policies, are of 
paramount importance to this country. 

The American labor movement must also possess 


adequate information on foreign labor develop- 
ments if it is to suggest intelligent policies with 
respect to this Government’s international activi- 
ties and if it is to be in a position to evaluate th 
significance of foreign labor developments to the 
Ametican worker. 


First Appointments 


It was in 1943 that the United States appointed 
its first labor attachés. In general the functions 
of the labor attaché include reporting on the tech- 
nical, economic, and political aspects of labor 
developments; promoting a better understanding 
of American labor conditions, attitudes, and inst 
tutions, and of our foreign policy as it affects labor 
throughout the world; developing personal con- 
tacts with labor administrators and represel- 
tatives of labor and management as a basis fo 
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n in the international field; advising the 


coopera l 
Ambassador on labor matters and assisting in the 


development of programs of educational exchange 
between 
the labo field. 

In passing the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the 
Congress took full cognizance of the importance of 


ie United States and other countries in 


foreign ibor developments to the international 
activities and policies of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the responsibilities of the Department 
of Labor in this field. The act provides that the 
Department of Labor, together with the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture, shall 
have statutory membership on the Board of the 
Foreign Service. This Board ‘shall make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary [of State] concerning 
the functions of the Service; the policies and 
procedures to govern the selection, assignment, 
rating, and promotion of Foreign Service officers; 
and the policies and procedures to govern the 
administration and personnel management of 
the Service.’ The Department of Labor partici- 
pates in all policy actions of the Foreign Service, 
including the labor attaché program. Today, labor 
attachés are responsible to both the Department of 
State and the Department of Labor. 


In 26 Countries 


Today there are 22 labor attachés devoting full 
time or a major portion of their time to labor 
reporting. These attachés are located in Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France (2), Germany, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Italy, Mexico, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom 
2). 

In addition, there are seven officers devoting 
approximately half-time to labor reporting in 
Bolivia, Colombia, the Netherlands, Panama, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

It is contemplated that labor reporting officers 
will be assigned to Canada, Denmark, Iran, Japan, 
Korea, and New Zealand in the near future. 

Seven of the labor attachés were appointed this 
year on the basis of joint recruitment by the De- 
partments of Labor and State. Three of these per- 
sons were former employees of the Department of 
Labor. Two of these were appointed under the 
section of the Foreign Service Act, known as Inter- 
Service Assignments, which provides for the inter- 
change of personnel between the Foreign Service 
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and the various Federal agencies. Under this same 
arrangement, the former labor attaché in Egypt 
has been assigned to the Department of Labor for 
a period of 2 years. 


Paris Conference 


This past August, the second annual conference 
of labor attachés covering the European countries 
was held in Paris. Philip Kaiser, Director of the 
Office of International Labor Affairs of the De- 
partment of Labor, cochaired this conference, 
which was attended by labor attachés assigned to 
European countries, as well as labor officials of 
Military Government and the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. The meeting considered 
among other things the relationship of labor at- 
tachés and Military Government labor officials to 
the labor advisers on ECA missions. In addition, 
there was a full discussion of the labor situation in 
the European countries and a report on recent 
United States labor development in which several 
top-ranking American labor leaders participated. 

The steady growth of the labor attaché program 
since 1943 is indicative of the importance which 
the United States attaches to foreign labor affairs. 
With the appointment of labor advisers to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration missions 
abroad, assurance is given that the varied interests 
of the United States Government in this important 
field are being adequately met. The groundwork 
of cooperation and mutual good will which the 
labor attachés have established with foreign trade- 
unions will prove invaluable to the ECA labor ad- 
visers. Together, they will serve America well. 





Delaney Succeeds Fenton 
in AFL International Post 


George Philip Delaney has been appointed 
international representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, succeeding the late Francis P. 
Fenton. 

Delaney has been an official of the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union. He served 
in the Navy during the War and after his discharge 
in 1945 he studied on a trade-union fellowship at 
Harvard University. 

He served on the staff of the Civilian Production 
Administration, the Housing Expediter, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 










EUROPE’S FREE LABOR LEADERS CHAMPION RECOVERY PROGRAM 
They Advise Inter-Nation Group, Envision Chaos If !t Fail; 


“The Plan simply must succeed. If it does 
not succeed then international tension will be 
reestablished in Europe and in the world, and 
it will mean, too, new chaos for Europe and the 
whole world. That is why it is extre mely éssen- 
tial for the European countries to work toge ther 
and to work in conjunction with America at the 
same time.”’ 


- Léon Jouha ul. 


The above statement by Léon Jouhaux, organ- 
izer of the new ‘‘Force Ouvriere,”’ sums up the atti- 
tude of free European labor toward the Marshall 
Plan. Jouhaux, who represents French labor at 
conferences of the International Labor Office, was 
selected as a member of the Emergency Committee 
of the International Trade Union Conference, held 
in London in July, a committee formed to act in 
advisory capacity to the Organization of European 
Economic Cooperation. 

This organization, known as the OEEC, prob- 
ably comes closer to being the guarantor of peace 
in Europe than anything that has happened yet. 
Represented in OEEC are 16 sovereign nations 
and 3 occupied areas. Their task is to consider 
America’s European Recovery Program and to 
decide how it is to be apportioned. Recommen- 
dations are submitted to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator. 

Decisions are more complicated than just who 
gets what and how much. They involve ques- 
tions of what the nations themselves are contrib- 
uting, what intra-European trade can be arranged, 


what moneys should be deposited where, which 


trade barriers should stand and which should fall. 


Tough decisions, all of them 


Agreement Reached 


But, just as miracles will sometimes happen, the 
decisions for the first year were made. These 16 
accustomed to bickering 


nations, traditionally 


among themselves, have gotten together and 
agreed completely (they have a unanimity rule) 
and have submitted a l-year plan to the United 
States Economic Cooperation Administration. 
The European press hailed the 1948-49 agree- 
telling was the terse 


ment. Perhaps the most 


16 


Léon Jouvhaux. 


Times whi hh 


London 


“Europe passes a test.”’ 


comment in the 


It was a gigantic undertaking. Questionnaires 
were sent out by OEEC in June, asking for de- 
tailed information on each country’s estimat 
economic position and aid requirements for th 
1948-49 period 


were the answer 


Tens of thousands of statistics 

Then came the hard job « 
harmonizing all the separate country programs 
into one European program and trimming this 
down to fit the amount of American funds ava 
able. 

A history-making step in the field of internation: 
al cooperation then occurred. The 16 nations and 
occupied areas decided to turn the job of recon 
mendations over to a committee of four, and the! 
agreed on the four: Eric Roll, of England, chairma 
of the programs committee; Guillaume Guidney, 
France, chairman of the balance of payments con- 
mittee; P. Steppanni, of 
the payments committee; D. 
the Netherlands, interim chairman of the trad 
committee. 


Italy, a member ¢ 
Spierenburg, © 
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There Were representations and arguments, but 
in the end the job was done, and on time. In effect 


¢t meant negotiation of 78 bilateral trade agree- 


ments in a fraction of the time normally allowed 
cotiations. All of these nations were war- 


n desperate need. But all of them were 


for such I 
torn, all 
prepared to agree that some other pation was in 
worse need than they. And they gave way. 

The first annual recovery program, as submitted 
by OEEC, this W. 
Averell Harriman, special European representative 
of ECA 


pation in adjusting its individual program to the 


evoked from Ambassador 


“The spirit that has been shown by each 


mutual objectives gives renewed assurance of the 
success of this historic cooperative undertaking.” 

Most of Europe’s difficulties have stemmed from 
economic problems. If these can be solved in con- 
ference, as they have been so far, many labor 
leaders believe that there is hope for European 
peace. 

Everet Kuypers, Netherlands labor leader who 
was chairman of the second International Trade 
Union Conference on the European Recovery Pro- 
to stimulate 
the 


European countries, and this cooperation may lead 


gram, said the program ‘is bound 


strongly permanent cooperation between 
toa United Europe. This is how I see the perspec- 
tive of this temporary help by America.”’ 

The lights at 53 Quai 


d'Orsay burn far into the night, a strange contrast 


This first report isn’t all. 


from the war vears. Here the haggard OEEC staff 
who have been working days and nights for months 
have reason for celebration but little chance for 
rest —they are already hard at work on the second 
annual program and the long-term, 4-vear program, 
both of which are scheduled to be finished, ready for 
submittal to ECA by November 15. 


0’Connell Named Director 
Of New Conciliation Region 


A new Region has been set up in the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, covering the 
Mates of Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Martin J. O'Connell, formerly director of field 
operations for FMCS, was named director of the 
Region by Cyrus S. Ching, head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Offices of the new Region have been established 


0 the Tariff Building, Washington, D. C 
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BLS Will Change Form 
Of Wholesale Price Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed 
a new wholesale price index which will be released 
on a current basis beginning Friday, November 
19, in place of the present weekly index which has 
been issued since 1932. 

The new index is designed as a weekly counter- 
part of the Bureau’s monthly wholesale price index, 
which will continue to be issued about 3 weeks 
after the end of the calendar month. 


115 Commodities 


The new series is based on an abbreviated sam- 
ple of 115 commodities drawn from the nearly 
900 commodities included in the comprehensive 
sample on which the monthly index is based. 

The new index is released every Friday, cover- 
ing the 7-day period ended the preceding Tuesday 
Use of the abbreviated sample makes it possible 
to estimate the level of the monthly index in the 
first 
2 weeks ahead of the regular release of the com- 


week after the close of each month, about 
prehensive monthly index 

The new weekly index is directly comparable 
with the monthly comprehensive index, but not 
with the present weekly comprehensive index, and 
it is not to be considered as a continuation of the 


latter series. 
Substitute Index 


As the new weekly index is based on a sample, it 
should be recognized that the results are not so 
authoritative as if the full coverage of the com- 
prehensive index had been used. The Bureau there- 
fore recommends that businesses and other organi- 
zations with contracts under which payments are 
adjusted in accordance with movements of the 
Bureau's wholesale price index, should use the 
monthly comprehensive wholesale price index for 
this purpose, and not the new weekly series nor 
the monthly estimate based on data used in this 
weekly index. 

Though the present comprehensive weekly in- 
dex, which is being discontinued, has been com- 
puted since January 1932, the monthly index 


extends back to 1890. The two series have in- 
cluded the same sample commodities (nearly 900 
classified into the same 10 major groups; 49 sub- 


groups and 5 special groupings 
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Latin-American officials are greeted by Secretary of Labor Tobin. Left to right: Dr. Simon Medina, Colombian 
Embassy; Luis Fernandez MacGregor, Mexican Embassy; Carlos Marzones, Chilean Embassy; Secretary Tobin; 
Miss Soledad Pena, trainee from Colombia; Cesar Cordova, trainee from Mexico; Jorge Weltz, trainee from Chile. 


SECRETARY TOBIN AWARDS CERTIFICATES TO LABOR-LAW TRAINEES 


Three Latin-American government officials were 
presented certificates last month by Secretary 
Tobin to signify their completion of the intern- 
training program of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. This program is one of several operated by 
the Department of Labor at the request of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, Department of State. 

The three officials spent 6 months studying at 
first hand how our labor laws are administered. 
The program of each trainee was arranged so he 
could observe that aspect of labor law administra- 
tion and legislation for which he is responsible in 
his own country. 

The certificates were awarded to: 

Cesar Dorly Cordova, chief of the Section of 
Economic Conflicts, Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, Ministry of 
studied conciliation and arbitration procedures. 
Cordova visited the New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Detroit Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and the head- 


Labor, Mexico, who 


offices of the 


Massachusetts 
boards of arbitration and conciliation. 


quarters of the New York and 


18 


Miss Soledad Pena, National Inspector, Colon- 
bia, who studied in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Puerto Rico, and received a certificate in the fields 
of legislative standards and labor-law administra- 
tion with specialization in inspection procedures 
and labor relations. 

Jorge Weltz, Provincial 
Chile, who went to California, Colorado, Utah 
and Massachusetts. He studied labor law admin- 


Inspector, Santiag 


istration, industrial safety standards, and _ labor 
relations, and specialized in inspection techniques 
and procedures. 


States Help 


The Bureau’s training program of field study aad 
observation is made possible by the cooperation of 
the State labor departments. Officials of these de- 
partments take the trainees with them on their 
routine activities and then illuminate the trainees 
observations by explanations of the background 
and rationale of the policies, laws, and procedures 


The most vivid impressions and memories which 
the trainees take back with them are those they 
get from this vital field training. 
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New Order Clarifies 
Child Labor Responsibilities 


Child labor activities of the Department of 
Labor have been clarified by General Order No 
21. as revised, signed by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J 1948. This 
order clarifies and reiterates previous orders issued 


Tobin on September 22, 


in 1946 and 1947 as a result of reorganization of 
the Department’s child labor program. 

In general, the order places responsibility on the 
Child Labor Branch to foster better working con- 
ditions for minors and to work out measures for 
advancing their opportunities to secure suitable 
jobs. The Branch is also authorized to develop and 
promote procedures to protect children from work 
that is detrimental. Responsibility for developing 
and promoting standards for State legislation on 
child labor, however, remains in the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Standards. This Bu- 
reau had responsibility for the entire child labor 
program between July 1946 and July 1947 

Administration of the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is continued along 
ithe same lines as during the past year. Enforce- 
ment activities under the child labor provisions are 
merged with the enforcement of the minimum- 
wage and overtime provisions in the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

The Secretary of Labor issues orders and regula- 
tions on the basis of investigations made by the 
Child Labor Branch, brings legal actions, and 
calls hearings under the act’s child labor pro- 
Before the 
Pian No. 2 was issued in 1946, these functions 
were vested in the chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
since transferred to the Federal Security Agency. 
The Child Labor Branch of the Department of 
Labor also administers the age-certification pro- 


visions President’s Reorganization 


gram under the act. 


Minimum Wage Order 


The first Hlinois minimum-wage order for retail 
trade occupations, effective August 12, 1948, fixed 
the minimum rate for experienced women and 
minors at 55 cents an hour; for learners and 
apprentices, 45 cents. 

The learning period may not exceed 3 months 
A one-half 


hour meal period must be allowed for 5 consecu- 


or 600 hours of actual working time. 


tive hours of employment. 


Victor Reuther Named 
To Joint British Council 


Victor Reuther, educational director of the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
England late in October to attend the first meeting 


sailed for 


of the Joint Anglo-American Production Council 

Reuther took the place of Leland Buckmaster, 
C1O), 
who notified Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooper- 


president of the United Rubber Workers 


ation Administrator, that pressure of duties here 
made it impossible for him to attend 
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Two vears ago this month the Labor Information 
Bulletin first appeared in its now-familiar format 
Since that 


appreciable increase 


time subscriptions have shown an 


Budgetary restrictions and Federal regulations 
necessarily limit the distribution of free copies to 
such organizations as schools, libraries, and various 
governmental units 

For the convenience of subscribers, every copy of 
the Bulletin has a subscription blank on the back 
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FINAL BLS FIGURES SHOW DROP IN 1947 FACTORY INJURY RATES 


Rise in Disabling Accidents Accompanies Industrial Expansion 


The injury frequency rate for manufacturing 
industries in 1947 dropped nearly 6 percent from 
an average of 19.9 disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours worked in 1946. The 1947 aver- 
age was 18.8, according to the final report on work 
injuries in 1947 released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Injury rates for the nonmanufacturing industries 
generally held very close to those reported in 1946; 
however, there were a few individual industries 
which had significant changes in their 1947 rates. 

Total disabling work injuries during 1947 were 
estimated as 2,059,000. This is a slight increase 
over the 1946 estimate of 2,056,000 injuries, but 
in view of the expansion in most industrial activi- 
ties during the year, may be regarded as an im- 
provement. About 17,000 workers were killed in 
on-the-job accidents during 1947 as compared with 
16,500 in 1946 
trast, the volume of permanent-partial impair- 
ments declined 92.400 in 1946 to 
approximately 90,000 in 1947. The majority of the 


an increase of 3 percent. In con- 
from about 


work injuries (1,950,000) resulted in a temporary 
disability, lasting at least one full day after the 
day of injury, but without permanent ill effects 


Injury-Frequency Rates 


Among the 18 major groups of manufacturing 
industries, there were 12 for which the 1947 injury- 
frequency rates were at least a full frequency rate 
point lower than their 1946 rates; 5 had rates 
which differed by less than a point from their 1946 
levels; only 1, the lumber and basic timber prod- 
ucts group, had a higher rate. 

Well over half of the individual manufacturing 
industries had significantly lower rates in 1947 
than in 1946. Of the 151 industries for which com- 
parison was possible, 92 showed reductions; 36 
varied less than a full point, and only 23 had higher 
rates in 1947 than in 1946. 

Among the industries for which lower rates were 
reported in 1947, the boat-building and repair in- 
dustry showed a drop from 47.7 in 1946 to 33.8 in 

7 


1947; slaughtering and meat packing, from 3: 


to 29.9; brewerites, from 45.3 to 38.4. 


20 


The most pronounced rate increases 
80.4 in 1946 to 102.8 in 1947 for logging, 
to 42.3 for planing mills, and from 19.2 1 


ere fro 
rom 35 
25.0 fo 


battery manufacturing. 


Lowest Rates 


The lowest frequency rates reported were 1.9 fo 
synthetic rubber, 3.3 for electric lamps (bulbs 
4.3 for women’s and children’s clothing, and 438 
for the 


highest injury 


aircraft) manufacturing industry. Thy 


rates were: Logging, 102.8; saw- 
mills, 66.6; combination saw and planing mills, 56,7 
iron foundries, 44.5; structural clay products, 43.9 
planing mills, 42.3; and wooden containers, 4] 

The injury rate for building construction ros 
from 35.4 to 38.7 in 1947; however, the rate fo 
heavy engineering dropped from 46.7 to 41.8 a 
that for highway construction from 50.5 to 4638 
The rate of 72.4 in stevedoring was one of t! 
highest reported, but represented a decrease fro: 
1946. Streetcar and bus operations and warehous- 
ing showed decreases, while trucking and hauling 
reported a slightly higher rate. 

None of the rates for the industries in the per- 
sonal service group changed as much as a fu 
point from the 1946 levels. 
rates in mining were generally hig! 
83.4; 


Injury 
Anthracite, 
silver, 108.4; copper, 44.7; gold-placer, 33.5; iro 


bituminous coal, 59.8; gol 
mining, 24.5. Cement quarries had a rate of 16 
whereas limestone quarries reported $4.6. 

In general, the severity of injuries reported 
the manufacturing industries was less in 1947 that 
in 1946 
nent-total disabilities was unchanged at 0.5 pi 


The proportion of fatalities and perm 


cent of the total volume of injuries. The propo 
tion of permanent-partial disabilities, howev 
dropped from 4.9 percent in 1946 to 4.4 percent 

1947, and the average time charge for these dis 
abilities fell from 938 to S863 days. The averag 
number of days lost per temporary-total disability 
also declined from 17 to 16 days. These shifts wet 
reflected in the severity average, which dropp 
from 82 days per injury in 1946 to 73 days in 1947 
and also in the severity rate, which dropped fro! 
1.6 to 1.4. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Cooperative s in Postwar Europe ; Survey of Deve lopme nts in Scandinavian Coun- 
tries and Eastern, Central, and Western Europe—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No, 942. Summarizes, against a brief background of prewar and 
wartime events, what has happened to the cooperatives (especially the con- 
sumers’ associations) since the end of the war. 22 pp. 15 cents 


Colle clive Bargaining Provisions: Discharge, Discipline, and Quits; Dismissal 
Pay Provisions—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-5. 63 pp. 20 
cents. 


Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1947—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 935. Discusses trend of stoppages in 1947, 
industries affected, stoppages by States and cities, major issues involved, estab- 
lishments involved, size of stoppages, unions involved, duration of stoppages, 
methods of terminating stoppages, and disposition of issues. 22 pp. 20 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 1947—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 936. 37 pp. 20 cents. 


Union Wage S and Hours: Building Trades, July B 1947 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 930. 36 pp. 20 cents. 


Rehabilitation and Place ment of Handicapped Workers Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1937. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review 
(September 1948) of BLS. 4 pp. Free. 


Regulations and Pr incipal Statutes Applicable to Contractors and Subcontractors 
on Public Building and Public Work and on Building and Work Financed in 
Whole or in Part by Loans or Grants From the United States ( Title 29—Labor " 
Subtitle A Office of the Secretary of Labor: Code of Federal Re gulations, Part 3 

9 pp. Free. 

Trends in Wage Differentials, 1907-1947—Bureau of Labor Statistics, Serial 
No. R. 1932. Discusses long-term movement of manufacturing wages in the 


South, the Far West, the Middle West, and the Northeast. 21 pp. Free 


x 


Hourly Earnings in 1] Industrie 8, Selected Wage Areas, June Dees 7 be / 194% 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1923. Reprinted from the Monthly 
Labor Review of BLS. 16 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 


early every month, reports and summarizes The Bulletin should, by care in selection 


news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 


and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
Send your subscription today for the studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 
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